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The Empire's Call 
to Youth 


'T’iie greatest inspiration we have in these 
A days is the faith that there is a good 
time coming. It is beyond all question. 
The one thing certain-in this fearful world 
is that it is moving on to happier days and 
nobler ways.. The Nazi Wilderness is a night¬ 
mare that will melt like mist when freedom 
arrives at her full strength, and life will be 
aqoyous thing again. 

Never was the faith in better days more 
deeply planted in the hearts of men. It- is 
everywhere. ' Nine-tenths of the world is 
resolved that there shall be a New Order 
which shall make it impossible for war ever 
to overwhelm mankind again. We are to-have 
a Cooperative Peace at last, the beginning 
of a universal brotherhood. * 

The Pax Britanmca 

As all peace begins at home, with in¬ 
dividuals, so the peace we dream of for ' 
mankind begins with the British Empire. 
It is the model for the free world in which ^ 
all races,, colours, and faiths can live side by 
side; It has been tested and has come through 
tlie fires. It is a peace that endures. Never 
can there be war between any members of* 
it, for within it no race seeks to destroy 
the happiness or freedom of another, or to 
restrain the way of life that is good for all. - 

T ir at is the ideal we set before us in building 
up our empire> and it. has not failed. 
It has become the greatest experiment in 
hill’ll an government and has borne a rich 
harvest of freedom, for out of it grow free 
nations. The children grow up and become 
equal in Opportunity and dignity with the 
Motherland itself—not daughters now but 
sisters, sovereign States with their own king. 
They have left the old home and set up 
housekeeping for themselves. On " every 
continent (if we count India, with the right 
to be a Dominion whenever it chooses) 
the flag flies over a free Dominion of the 
Pax Britannica. 

That is what we .say and feel about the 
Empire on which the sun never sets, and it 
.is true that we have no aim blit to. see it 
happy and peaceful and free. And yet we- 
liave just been reminded that, apart from our 
independent Dominions, we have, scattered 
about the globe, colonies with sixty million 
people who have not had their fair share 
of our prosperity. We, too,-have our back¬ 
ward peoples. 

Our Backward Peoples 

The heavy burdens on this hard-pressed 
island have been too much for us. We have 
had territories teeming with wealth and have 
not developed them. We have had too 
many slums at home to bother overmuch 
with slums abroad. We* have not been 
greatly interested in the Empire in times of 
peace,. howpver much our lives have de¬ 
pended on it in times of war. A detective 
story or an exciting novel has always been 
more interesting to most of our people than 
the fate of Cyprus or East Africa or Barbados. 

wk have made fine roads from London to 
Brighton or across the Yorkshire Moors, 
but who has cared aboqt a great road across 
Africa, from the Gambia to the Nile ? We 
are thrilled to read of David Livingstone, 
Vj1 t who has been interested in carrying 


on his worly among the backward peoples, 
of Nigeria or Uganda ? We have learned' 
how to stamp out malaria, but what 
have we done to stamp'it out in-British, 
Guiana ? Even at the beginning of the 
war it was impossible to send refugees to ' 
this colony because, after a generation of 
British rule, it was not healthy for them. 

When the matter was raised in Parliament 
one member'asked if it was possible to run 
our colonies from Whitehall, and if we 
were worthy of those. from whom we in¬ 
herited pur great estate, and if we were not 
trying to get our Empire on the cheap. 

Jt may seem .to some of us as if the 
Empire, built up on blood and sweat and 
sacrifice, has become too cheap in our own 
.days. We are supposed to look after our 
backward colonies and to make'them worthy ^ 
of the glory of the flag. They cover over 
two million square miles and teenv with 
natural wealth crying out for labour, to 
develop it, and yet in those ten years when 
the unemployed were marching through 
our streets or standing idle with hearts 
breaking and hands losing their cunning, 
what were we doing with our colonies crying 
out for labour and brains and development ? 
In ten years we spent out of our Treasury 
half-a-crown a head on the whole population; 
we could spare a threepenny-bit a year for 
each of these sixty million folk whose lives 
we had taken in trust. a 

A New Outlook 

Perhaps you have never been interested 
enough to know that in Jamaica one baby 
in every five born goes to its grave before 
its first birthday ? We have stopped all 
that in England, but why not in Jamaica ? 
A Government Committee has looked into 
it, and reported just three years ago that 
in almost every part of the* Colonial Empire 
the standard of living was too low to maintain 
life for a large proportion of the population. 

^/ell, the war has already opened a new era 
for this Backward Empire. One of the 
finest speeches made in Parliament during tlie 
war was the speech of Mr Harold Macmillan, 
explaining the new outlook for the colonies 
that are not yet nations on their own account. 
At last we are to develop our inheritance. 
They are being organised on a generous 
basis of financial help and guidance, and 
are to become a rich investment. The Nazis, 
who were to make the world a wilderness, 
have opened up the way for the wilderness 
to blossom as the rose. 

* Wakmg Up 

We have lost most of our tin, nearly 
all our rubber, and.much of our sugar, rice,, 
tea, lead, and other things. Why not produce 
them in the colonies-and bring new life to 
those far-off, forgotten places ? Neglected 
plantations are being revived. Desolate ' 
areas are being cultivated. The mineral 
riches of the Gold. Coast, of ^boundless 
Nigeria, of Sierra Leone, Rhodesia, and 
British Guiana are being developed. East 
Africa is to grow vast quantities of rice, 
wheat, maize, rye. Barbados is to* grow 
crops as well as sugar. 'Jamaica is to stop 
growing bananas which cannot be shipped 
and to grow food for its own people. These 
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The Old Master 



Commander C. B.Try, the famous athlete, teaching Mercury 
boys how to play cricket. Commander Fry, who is Director of 
the Nautical School Training Ship Mercury, played cricket and 
football for England and held the World’s long jump record. 


Continued from the previous column 

men who help to fight our battles 
must be cheered to know that 
things are .waking up in their 
own lands. 

As for us at home, it is some¬ 
thing to know that our poor 
colonies, centuries behind the 
times, are beginning to grow 
rich at last.. We are beginning 
to hold out to them, says Mr 
Macmillan, the hand of friend¬ 
ship, comradeship, and faith. 
We must have new vigour and 
imagination, and a ruthless zeal 
in doing this great thing. 

A ND wc mus * have a great 
- inspiration in our Youth, for 
here is its glorious opportunity. 
The colonies will want men, 
men of character and energy 
and of boundless ambition, men 
who long to do something for 
. the world, to whom it will be a 
thrilling adventure to carry on 
the work of David Livingstone'* 
and our long line of heroes t>y 
opening up the backward lands. 

It is not something far off in a 
dream world, for already the 
Government has sent out trade 
unionists as 6 Colonial Labour 


Officers to the colonies and has 
given Lord Hailey half a million 
pounds a year to carry on the 
search for new opportunities, 
in addition to five millions a 
year now set aside for spend¬ 
ing on development. There 
will be no lack of money for 
brains if the brains come along.. 
We have millions of square 
miles and millions of backward 
peoples to develop. We have 
millions of youths longing for 
opportunity and adventure. 
And we have tlie future. 

What of it, Youth of England, 
Scotland, Wales> and Ireland ? 
Listen to the call of the Flag. 
Prepare yourself for the glory of 
life in a warless world. Equip 
yourself for the opportunity of 
the New Order in which the 
riches of the earth are to be 
open for those who will work for 
thenf. * 

J\Jevkr was so sad an hour as 
this for mortal men, but never 
was a brighter future looming 
on the far horizon. The race is 
to the young, the eager, and the 
brave, and the prize is the glory 
of the world. Arthur Mee 
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The Inspired Cobbler Litt (? N . ews Another Old Friend Done 

' I _ 

Lover of Beautifijl Things 


KTothing good is ever lost. Who would expect that a sermon 
^ pleached 150 years ago could tdday be bringing in a 
collection of 150 thousand guineas ? Yet it is true. 


Reels 


The Editor remembers report¬ 
ing centenary meetings of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and 
now the So.ciety has added 
another Jubilee to its noble 
record. It is 150 years old, a 
glorious monument to William 
Carey, the inspired cobbler who 
preached the sermon which led to 
its foundation. Carey was 
preaching in a little room near 
Nottingham Castle, not far from 
the place where Charles Stuart 
set up his standard in his war 
against Parliament and the 
nation, and his sermon sowed the 
seed from which has grown the 
whole modern movement of 
Foreign Missions. 

It is true that foreign missions 
have been the most powerful 
single influence in preparing the 
way for the British Empire, and it 
is right that,we should count this 
famous cobbler as one of the 
noble heroes of the Flag. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, which 
was founded at Kettering after 
the sermon at Nottingham, is re¬ 
cognising him - as a hero of the 
Church, and is raising a memorial 
fund of 150,000 guineas to carry 
on Carey's work in all the back¬ 
ward parts of the world. It is a 
wonderful collection after a 
century and a half, but indeed 
many millions have been spent in 
spreading Christianity and civili¬ 
sation into backward countries 
since Carey started the move¬ 
ment by going to India in 1794. 

The Young Apprentice 

Carey was a pioneer indeed. 
No difficulty daunted him. His 
old father, who was schoolmaster 
in the Northants village of 
Faulerspury, had given him a 
sound basis of education before 
the boy was apprenticed to a 
Hackleton shoemaker at 14. 

In the small hamlet of Hackle¬ 
ton Carey would sole and heel the 
boots of the labouring people, and 
he was no exception to the rule 
that cobblers are thinkers. He 
became deeply religious, and 
when he was about'21 joined the 
Baptists and began preaching 
in the villages . round Paulers- 
pury. He studied the languages 
through which the Bible has 
reached us, and read all the 
books he could get held of. Then 
the Baptists of Moulton village 
asked hiin to be. their minister 
and he agreed. Afterwards he 
became the pastor of a Baptist 
church in Leicester. 

He now wrote a book on “The 
•Obligations of* Christians to use 
means for the Conversion of the 


heathen,” and preached the ser¬ 
mon in Nottingham which greatly 
inspired his congregation and led 
to a meeting at Kettering to 
organise the Baptist Missionary 1 
Society. Twelve ministers began 
with a -collection of £13 2s 6d. 
That was in 1792, and in 1793 
Carey was himself on his way to 
India to begin the work, with no 
reserve of financial help. 

Earning a Living 

On his arrival" in India, early in 
1794, he was soon in a state of 
poverty. He found he had first 
to earn a living before he could 
convert the heathen, and rowed 
an open boat for 40 miles in 
search of refuge. At last he 
accepted the post of superintend¬ 
ent of indigo factory, started a 
church. near the factory, and 
began to learn the languages of 
India. Six years afterwards he 
had established his mission at 
Serampore, with* a school and a 
printing press, and was trans¬ 
lating the scriptures into Ben¬ 
gali, Mahratta, Tamil, and he 
himself was the professor of 
Sanskrit in the College at Fort 
William. 

Indeed the young shoemaker, 
who had tackled Greek,. Latin 
and Hebrew alone, had disclosed 
himself as a master of languages, 
able to make translations eventu¬ 
ally into 26 of the tongues of 
India, and to produce grammars 
and dictionaries for many of them. 
All this was done in spite of great 
hardship, fire destroying his 
printing press and the Govern¬ 
ment (in spite of its sympathy) 
^being doubtful of the wisdom of 
. too much zeal in mission work; 

but he went on for forty years, 

. and died, in 1834, honoured alike 
for his work in languages, 
philology, and science, and above 
all for his -indomitable faith and 
energy as a pioneer. He must be 
counted one - of the inspiring 
forces in-the development of the 
life of India, hero of the Church 
and hero of the Flag. Who would 
like to put a guinea in the great 
Baptist Collection Box? 

, THINGS SEEN 

Fourteen German dive-bombers 
crashing to earth in about four¬ 
teen seconds in Libya. 

A rose bush in Canterbury in 
v full bloom but # with every leaf 
blown off by bombs. 

Grapes at 17s 6d a pound in 
Sevenoaks. 


America Comes to Ireland 


y^AST week we heard that the 
American Army Air Force, 
working from Britain, had made 
its first blow against the common 
enemy in Europe. 

Last February the American 
Navy, which had long been giv¬ 
ing " aid in the Battle of the 
Atlantic, began to operate from 
its own base in Northern Ireland. 
This fact has -just been made 
public. 

This new base, in the London¬ 
derry area cost several million 
pounds, and is one of the 
best-equipped naval bases in 
Europe, having repair shops to 
service any ship, wireless 
stations, a hospital with 200 beds, 
and many camps for personnel. 


Yet six • months earlier the 
scheme was little more than an 
idea on paper. Then an army of 
800 United States technical men 
and more than two thousand 
local workers set to business, and 
the mass of material, every item 
of which came from America, 
soon began to take shape. On 
February 5 ships used the base. 

The Nazis tell their people that 
' their U-boats and long-range 
bombers have the control of the 
Atlantic, yet in spite of this 
material crosses the ocean for 
another great base from which 
the United Nations Navies can 
operate to keep the seas open for 
the ever-growing volume of help 
which is corrting from the West. 


J ^ pool of a- hundred million 
bushels of wheat is being 
built lip ready for distribution 
an-Europe when peace comes. . - 

The increase in home-grown 
food this year will save five 
million tons of shipping. 

- We have been reminded that 
Lord Rochester's mother, who 
has just entered her 99th year', 
had at her golden wedding some 
years ago four sons and seven 
daughters, all teetotallers. 
Twelve thousand nurses are 
very badly needed in this 
country. 

The birthrate has gone up 
slightly in the last three months. 

The deathrate of infants (under 
one year) is noio 59 per thousand, 
compared with 91 per thousand 
in the last war. 

Racehorses are not to travel by 
rail after September. 

The actual food value of our 
extra home, production during the 
war is equal to one-third of our 
total food value. 

More than fifty thousand 
babies have been , born in the 
emergency homes for mothers 
set tip under the evacuation 
scheme. 

B y controlling utility manufac¬ 
ture of various kinds of 
goods it is hoped to release 30,000 
workers for war industries and to 
save much raw material. 



A plan is being worked out to 
S£e * that Canterbury is recon¬ 
structed “ with the cathedral set 
in it as a jewel,” the rebuilding 
to be controlled by. artists of 
vision rather than hy municipal 
committees. 

* A new movement which comes 
into . being through the paper 
shortage has just sent us, in one 
envelope, three copies of the 
salne letter calling attention to 
it. * 

T'he L C C has decided to revise 
the syllabus of religious 
education in the schools. 

In spite of the war strain on 
so many lives, the cases of 
admission into mental hospitals 
have become fewer and • fewer 
during the war. 

All tear ships on convoy service' 

' now carry 25 sacks of clothes for 
the use of rescued men at sea. 

Scout /Vews Reef 

gTAFF shoi'tage at Edinburgh’s 
Zoo Park having led .to. 
damage being done to property, 
the ^ local Scouts are forming 
Mischief Prevention Patrols. 

-" Scouts of the ' 33rd Willesden 
Troop are organising a Rat .Week. 

A systematic collection of alu¬ 
minium for war salvage is being 
made by 3000 Scouts of Western 
Australia. 

go me years ago Rover Scouts of 
Calgary in Canada took up 
radio as a hobby; now fifteen of 
them have joined the Navy to do 
radio work, and all have been v 
promoted to Petty Officer rank. 

liis scout? training in First Aid 
enabled Navigator Jack Finlayson 
to .make a good job of tending his' 
wireless operator’s wounds when 
their bomber was hit by shell-fire. 


YYne by one the friends of our lives pass on ; this time it is 
^ Dr G. C. Williamson of Guildford, tlje best-known man in 
that famous town and indeed a famous map among all who love 
line things. He was a connoisseur of noble craftsmanship. 


It is no empty, phrase to say 
that his passing leaves a real gap 
in the life of his country, for he 
was truly unique. Few men had 
seen and handled more beautiful 
things, or been in more great 
houses, or known more notable 
people. He had written or edited 
over a hundred 4 books of art, 
history, or biography. He. was 
one of our chief authorities on 
miniatures. He knew all our art 
galleries and libraries, and had. a 
marvellous fund of knowledge on 
a thousand subjects. 

It was hard to mention any 
matter which did not set his 
conversation running on like a 
book, with wit and story .and 
criticism which delighted all who 
heard him. From boyhood he 
was always .* finding things out, 
first postage stamps, then coins, 
then pictures, then lighthouses, 
and he never ceased. * He was 
learning all his life, yet no man 
knew more of things in general 
and things extraordinary. 

.From Edmund Burke’s 
Pocket 

It was like, going to a museum 
to be with him in his library, so 
crowded with precious things it 
. was’ and to sit with him in the 
summer-house in his garden, full 
of luscious fruit and glorious old- 
fashioned flowers, was an experi¬ 
ence to be remembered. He could 
stand there and see up Guild¬ 
ford’s noble street, and look 
down on its red roofs. He took 
the keenest interest in his 
peaches, raspberries, . cherries, 
and would count them as he 
gathered them. Everything was 
a joy to him. • 

He was perhaps the only man 
besides the Editor who has read 
every volume of the King’s 
England, and he wrote long re¬ 
views of each county as it 
appeared, each review as in¬ 
teresting as the book itself. He 
must have written to the Editor 
about these books much more 
than fifty thousand words, so 
many memories did they recall 
to him as he turned over the 


pages. He liked them so much 
that one* j day he sent to the 
Editor, as a token of his appreci¬ 
ation of the books, a little silver 
nutmeg-grater he always carried 
in his pocket. It was Edmund 
Burke’s, and Burke carried it in 
his pocked to grate a little nut¬ 
meg into pis occasional glass of 
port. It came into Dr William¬ 
son’s possession, and he kept it 
in his pocket; now it is in the 
Editor’s pocket as he writes this. 

Queen Mary’s Happy 
Thought 

Long ago, when Dr Williamson 
.was lying very ill, his 'friends 
- were anxious because he took no 
interest in] anything and nothing 
they could do seemed to rouse 
him from] his deep indifference. 
Yet it was needful that he should 
be interested in something if he 
was to come back to life, and then 
a beautifu| thing happened. One 
of his friends was our kind Queen 
Mary, who learned that he was 
very ill and cared for nothing; 
and the Queen looked out one of 
her treasures and sent it down - 
to Dr Williamson for his'Opinion 
on it. It \yas all that was needed. 
His eyes lit up, his mind was 
quickened,! and the connoisseur 
'was himself again. 

Guildford made him its 
Remembrancer, an ancient title 
almost unique in England now. 
Only a feiy- weeks ago he was sit¬ 
ting on the bench there, and 
almost to the end of v his long life 
of 84 years he was writing. Had 
he lived till next year he would 
have been able to keep his- 
diamond wedding day with the 
. charming companion of his life, ' 
who survives him. 

We can remember no man 
whose mind was so packed with 
knowledge about people and 
places and things, and there have 
been few men more devoted to 
high service, more faithful to 
their high purpose in life. Take 
him for all in all, we ne’er shall 
look upon his like again, and life 
is poorer, -and -the world is lone¬ 
lier, because George Charles 
Williamson is among us no more. 


IMEXT WEEK’S CHILDREN’S HOUR 


/• Here are notes on the 
■Children's Hour broadcast pro¬ 
grammes beginning .Sunday, July 
19. The Children's Hour begins 
each day at 5.20, except on Tues¬ 
day, ichen a Welsh programme 
begins at 5.5 pm. 

unday’s programme opens with 
a Chinese story, Ya-Teo’s 
Gift, retold by Elizabeth- Clark, 
then Cyril Taylor will be singing 
assisted by a choir, and finally 
there will be a talk by Dorn* 
Bernard Clements. 

Welsh ■ children from Carmar¬ 
thenshire and English children 
evacuated to the county are to 
hold their Radio 'Eisteddfod on 
Monday, and listeners will be in¬ 
vited to judge the various com¬ 
petitions. 

At 5.30 on .Tuesday American 
music played by a U S A band 
will be heard. The programme 
. will be presented by an American 


soldier serving in Northern 
Ireland. 

On Wednesday we shall hear 
an- Indian folk-tale, Little Hare 
and the Tiger,-followed by some 
gramophone records, My Indian 
Friends; by Telii Baba. 

Joseph MacLeod will introduce 
the second in the series of Sohes 
of the Isles and iheir Story, deal¬ 
ing with Mull and ' Iona, on 
Thursday, when Part 3 of Niall 
and the Magic Pipes will also be 
heard. 

On Friday Mac will read Alison 
Uttley’s fairy tale The Red Hen, 
there will be some gramophone, 
records chosen by younger 
listeners, and The Star-Gazer 
will talk on the beginnings of 
mechanical flight. 

Camp^ School is the title of a 
Saturday broadcast dealing with 
life at a" Boys’ evacuation camp 
school in North-East England. 
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The Old Hand 

£)own quiet country lanes the 
sudden appearance of a ear or 
a tractor always causes bother to 
furry mites that wander 44 out of 
bounds ” and loaf by the hedge- 
bottoms or loiter in the way. 

' Come on them unawares, and 
the effect is electrical. A little' 
drama unfolds before your eyes, 
a drama that often comes within 
an.ace of tragedy. A wild dash 
into the path of danger, a pause, . 
a quick decision, and then a 
dramatic bolt this way or that, 
anywhefe so long as it means 
* safety—it makes you wonder how 
Brer Rabbit manages^ to escape. 

The other morning oh a busy 
highway Brer Rabbit sat un¬ 
mindful and unconcerned. Evi¬ 
dently he was an “old hand” 
and was not troubled in the.least 
by the danger signals that send 
his younger brethren scuttling to 
cover. There he sat, nibbling the 
corner of a Cornish pasty which 
a schoolboy or a toothless work¬ 
man may have found too hard to 
eatl Ncr did he leave until he 
had finished his "lunch ”! 

THE PARER WASTER 

. A clerk in a Government office 
was seen recently buying a few 
oddments of unrationed food, and, 
acting on the advice of the Paper 
Savers, he had taken his own 
wrappings with him. He produced 
large new envelopes, each of which 
■would take a foolscap sheet! 

THE TRIVISIQN FILM 

A new device has been added- 
to the powers of X-ray photo¬ 
graphy. It can take photo¬ 
graphs of the length, breadth, 
and depth of an object at one 
exposure. 

This X-ray Trivision, as it is 
named, works with a special film, 
and on it is superimposed or 
printed a sort 'of grid, which 
enables measurements *to be 
accurately ftiade of the object 
X-rayed. Thus a surgeon has at 
once a three-sided view of a frac¬ 
tured bone or anything embedded 
in it, with measurements. 

IN THE EARLY 
DAYS OF STEAM 

A harmless old cannon has 
been recovered by the Port of 
London Authority from scrap. * 

It was the signal »gun of the 
Victorian paddle steamer Trident 
which, belonging to The General 
Steam Navigation Company, was 
in 1841 one of the fastest vessels 
afloat. When the young queen 
paid her first .visit to Scotland 
<she went by sea, and the Trident, 
which steamed on the same ex¬ 
pedition, so far outpaced the 
royal yacht that she insisted on 
returning by it to London. 

The brass gun has now been 
cleaned up, and after much 
research its history established. 



Whiles the Sun Shines 

Girls of the Land Army making hay at a Dorset Training Centre 


THE SUN IN 1945 

A fateful year awaits the world 
in 1945. In that year the radia¬ 
tion from the sun will be at its 
lowest, which does not necessarily 
mean that we shall have a cold 
summer, because low solar radia¬ 
tion may produce more sunshine, 
“/and therefore more heat in some 
areas than others. In the last 30 
or 40 years observations made all 
over the world on behalf of the 
Smithsonian Institution show 
that there are 14 distinguishable 
cycles in the sun’s radiation. 
Some are brief, some long, in 
passing from high to low and 
back again; but all the lows 
come together in 1945. What a 
chance for the star quacks! 

THE LOST GOLD 
REEF 

About 40 years ago a gold reef 
in - tire* neigbbourliood of 
Johannesburg was lost. >,Its 
whereabouts became a mystery 
and ifs wealth was left untouched. 
Now the reef has been redis¬ 
covered, and in a hundred yards 
‘of 'it gold hangs like icicles. 

STONES OF BRISTOL 
SPEAK 

Stones from bombed Bristol 
have been taken to New York as 
ballast in ships and built into a 
, street, with this inscription: 

These fragments that once icere 
houses shall testify, while men 
love freedom, to the resolution 
and fortitude of the people of 
Britain 


This Kind World 

'J’wo or three 'evenings every 
week an elderly man living 
in the West Country sallies forth 
with a sheaf of press cuttings. 
He does the round of the town, 
stopping at several'doors on the 
way but only to push a cutting 
through the letter-box. It may 
be only a. short paragraph culled 
from the local weekly or the 
parish magazine, but he knfcws 
it will be of special interest * to 
the recipient. 

He gets the cuttings from news¬ 
papers and periodicals to which 


OLD KING COAL 

For. centuries coal has been in 
private hands; it now belongs to 
the State. 

Not a glimmer of light can we 
see, not a glow of warmth can we 
feel, without coal being con¬ 
sumed. Every rifle, every gun, 
every aeroplane, every tank, and 
all their ammunition mean mdre 
‘coal from our mines. 

' Major Lloyd George, 
Minister of Fuel. 

THE CHEAP VACUUM 
FLASK 


he subscribes, or which are given . TT . » » . , 

to him. Anything which might ,™ eAgricul - 
be of value to his friends he cuts tural Workers has madc arrange ' 


The Window of the Ear 


Qld-standing deafness is being 
offered a new remedy by a 
Chicago ear'specialist. Dr George 
Shambaugh. 

Sound waves .falling on the 
ear drum are passed on by the 
small bones of the ear through 
a tiny oval window in the inner 
ear. Thus they reach the nerves 
of hearing, which in their turn 
carry on the impression to the 
brain. But sometimes the tiny 
window become^ blocked by a 
growth. of spongy bone, : and 
seven people out of ten of the 


permanently. deaf become so in 
consequence of this. 

Dr Shambaugh suggests the 
delicate operation of opening the 
window (or, rather, of making a 
new one) with a binocular 
microscope to let *him see what' 
he is doing, and a tiny dentist’s 
drill to bore the hole. It is very 
important not to leave any dust 
behind. * At the ear hospital 
where Dr Shambaugh works,i he 
has had 117 successful cases, but 
he litters a warning that he 
cannot always succeed. 


out and delivers like a postman 
and, of course, there is nothing 
to pay. 

Every gardening hint, for -in¬ 
stance, goes to the enthusiastic 
dig-for-victory man down the 
road; cookery recipes are re¬ 
served for Mollie and Janie next 
door; little stories come in handy 
for local preachers; bright and 
cheery jokes and tales for tiny-, 
tots find their way to sick rooms. 

People specialising in par¬ 
ticular subjects such as quaint 
. customs and hobbies make their 
■ wants known to him and along 
come the relevant cuttings in due' 
course. 

There is, however, one stipula¬ 
tion. When finished with, says 
he, “please pass the cuttings on 
again, but this time for muni¬ 
tions.” r 

The Reason 

, From Greece comes this story 
of a native who, having been 
taken prisoner, was asked by a 
German who he thought would 
win the war. “I am not in¬ 
terested in your opinion, realty,” 
said the Nazi, Vbut you may tell 
me what * you think if you 
choose.” ^ 

“I think the British will win,” 
said the Greek, 

“Indeed?” was the reply. 
“And what makes you think so?” 

“Because,” ‘said the Greek', 
“all the time the British were 
here they never once asked that 
question.” 


ments with the authorities for 
vacuum flasks to be manufactured 
and released at a reasonable price 
to farm workers. Many thirsty 
men and women, working at a 
distance from home, will bless the 
men who remember their needs. 

POTATOES FOR COWS 

The war bristles with instances 
in which, necessity is the mother 
of invention. An attempt is now 
being made to feed cows on 
potatoes and so turn the. tubers 
into milk and meat. The results 
are said to be very satisfactory. 
The potatoes are dried and sliced 
in sugar beet factories. 

If the experiment proves good 
the saving of shipping will be 
very great—no' less than the 
cargo of thirty big ships in a 
year. We have enough potatoes 
and 'to spare, for. last year our 
potato crop ran into over a 
«.million acres, and this year it is 
reasonably to be* expected that it 
will be greater still. Before the 
war it was only 600,000 acres. 


The Magic Magnet 

Something very remarkable has 
been discovered in the world 
of magnets. A piece of steel 
becomes a magnet because, its 
atoms have arranged themselves 
in an orderly fashion, whereas in 
a non-magnetic piece of steel the 
tiny atoms lie higgledy-piggledy. 

- If a piece of iron is placed near 
a magnet, the magnet magnetises 
the iron in such a way that the 
poles are opposite and -attract 
each other. But a new substance 
has now been discovered which 
can be incorporated in the iron ^ 
so that this magnetising action" 
is delayed. 

A piece of iron so treated may 
be placed near a magnet and 
nothing will happen. Then-the 
iron suddenly overcomes its shy¬ 
ness and is attracted to the 
magnet. The.. delay may be as 
long as twenty minutes. 

All kinds of uses for this 
.delayed-action magnetic attrac¬ 
tion have already been foreseen 
by scientists. ; : 

• APPLE PIE 

The American citizen would 
never feel at home without apple 
sauce and apple pie, so the U S 
Coi r ernment is seeing that its 
Doughboys are having both in 
plenty. 

A million pounds of dried 
apples of splendid quality have 
been packed $or thenq, and it has 
been asserted that one part of 
/dried apple by weight will make 
seven parts of apple sauce, or the 
equivalent in apple pie. 

DOGS AND CATS 

A correspondent sends us 
another story of cats and dogs, 
this time of a bouncing Labrador 
retriever,» nearly a year old, 
which, having been reared where 
there were no cats, has now been 
brought into contact with them, 
and seems to regard them as 
tigers. 

It is a daily occurrence to see 
the big dog chased home by a 
neighbour’s cat, which. is. 
normally the gentlest v of 

creatures, yet plays on the fears 
of the great Labrador and 
behaves as a shameless bully to 
it. Worse still, in the-dog's own 
home a tiny kitten has been 
installed, and the retriever, as 
soon as he meets the kitten in¬ 
doors, flies into the garden 
yelping, with his tail between his 
legs. His is. truly what we call 
“a dog’s life,” but he must live 
it. 

THE CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 

The smart schoolboy has done 
it again. * 

He is a Yorkshire lad. and has 
been feeling the pinch so far 
as reading is concerned. His 
favourite papers have been diffi¬ 
cult to get hold of, so this bright 
- lad has coaxed his chums into 
bringing all their papers to 
schoof, appointing him librarian, 
and giving him authority to issue 
f.or- two days only secondhand 
papers at a halfpenny each.- The 
money thus received is 4 spent on 
new reading matter. 


The Cat and the Crow 

J ^ crow in search of his break- obviously- glad of an early oppor- 
fast was so engrossed in his tunity to retii*e from ~ the - fray, 
mission that as he alighted on a Then the cFow seemed to assume 
garden wall he failed to notice - a king-like attitude for a moment 


the stealthy Hitler-like approach 
of a great black cat until its 
cruel claws gripped his back. 

Pussy did not expect retalia¬ 
tion, but the hard beak and 
strong wings of the crow came 
instantly into action: with such 
good effect that the cat was 


or two, while he adjusted some 
ruffled feathers, and at last he 
flew off to his home in a tall tree,' 
where no doubt in his own way 
he spread the tidings of his 'vic¬ 
tory over the tiger of the hearth, , 
the cat, which is to all birds a 
relentless foe. 
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THE BATTLE DAY 

pathetic passage must have 
struck many minds in the 
Prime Minister’s great speech to 
Parliament. Speaking of the 
Battle of Libya, he said : 

That morning we had three 
hundred tanks ; at night they 
were, seventy . 

To how many minds, we 
wonder, did Byron’s lines leap: 

A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-borne Salamis; 
A nd ships by thousands lay belong 
A nd men in nations—all were his . 
He counted them at break of day . 
And when the sun set where were 
they ? 

©. 

The Bad Record 

\Y/e are glad to see that some¬ 
body'lias been complaining 
of the B B C’s bad* habit of 
introducing bad recordings into 
the news. It is an excellent 
idea to give us the actual voice 
sometimes, but to be unable to 
resist the temptation when the 
recording is a mass of grating 
noises is unworthy of Broad¬ 
casting House. Far better is it 
for the Announcer to read what he 
knows the record to say. 

We fear the BBC lias been 
misled by one of the most 
absurd practices of amateur 
journalism, such as the reproduc¬ 
ing of a facsimile cheque for a 
million pounds, or of a fragment 
of a tape message of somc_ 
important piece of news. Of 
what interest to any mortal 
man can such things be ? 

© 

Whitehaliese 

From a Government Department 
schedule of instructions: 

•gE par ate departments on the 
. - same premises are treated as 
separate premises for this pur¬ 
pose where separate branches 
of work which arc commonly 
carried on as separate businesses 
in separate premises arc carried 
on iu separate departments on 
the same premises. 

© 

A Word From Tacitus 

. . . Astrologers, a tribe of men 
wlio betray the great and befool 
the credulous. 

Tacitus 1900 years ago 


The Home Secretary's 
No 

'Y'he Home Secretary has, to the 
great regret of many social 
welfare movements in London, 
refused to interfere with what 
are called Fun Fairs, which have 
been declared to be a danger to 
youth by the following associa¬ 
tions : 

National Council of the 
W M C A, London Federation of" 
Boys Clubs, the Churches com¬ 
mittee on Gambling, the London 
Congregational Union Council, 
and several Youth Committees. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Archbishop of. West¬ 
minster supported these move¬ 
ments, along with several chief 
Constables and Magistrates, and 
only the Amusement Caterers’ 
Association raised any protest, 
though even they suggested 
that children under 16 should 
not be admitted to Fun Fairs. 

There can be little doubt of 
the encouragement given to 
waste time and money by these 
fairs, and of tlieir temptation to 
children and young boys, and 
it is widely felt that they are a 
barrier in the way of those who 
seek to guide our young people 
into better ways. 

The C N)lopes that some M Ps 
will press on and not take even 
the Home Secretary’s No as the 
last word in so serious a matter. 

© 

STORY 

pERiiArs it would soothe our 
troubles to remember that 
things went wrong even in 
times of peace. 

Somebody has found a letter 
in a salvage heap which was 
written by a village grocer to a 
manufacturer of jam ; we think 
it was the good Mr Hartley. 
Written by a Welsh customer, 
the letter ran : 

** Dear Sir, Why in the name 
of gracious goodness don’t you 
send the jam I ordered ?' I have 
already lost the custom of 
Air Jones through you. vWhy 
don’t you send the jam, man ? ” 
Then followed the signature, and 
after that the postscript: “ Dear 
Sir, Since writing the above 
I have found the jam under the 
counter.” 

There were clearly troubles 
(and asses) even in those*days. 


Under the Editor's Table 


JJazi raiders bombed 
ail onion bed. On 
the wrong scent. 

□ 

f$EA Cadets leant boohs 
of the ’tough type, 
fo be read in a tearing 
hurry. 

- ■ ■ ■ 3 . 

There is plenty of 
wheat in the 
USA. Will they lend 
us their ears ? 

3 

People are not going 
away for the sum¬ 
mer this year. They 
will get it at home. . 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 




i mm 

0 6 

If skating partners 
make good pairs 
of slippers 


The top boy at a 
school has re¬ 
ceived a bicycle, and 
is going for a spin. 

. . 3 

Japan is pushing her 
nose into the Far 
East. Must be snubbed. 

3 

pAKM work is not all 
climbing on loads 
of hay, says a speaker. 
Sometimes you fall off. 

3 

ft your rubber boots 
wear out you will be 
able to gel them mended. 
Or ivcar them in. 


Austerity, Yes 

JTew among those who‘write 
r about the New World 
which is to follow the war 
seem to have thought that the 
“ austerity ” which is a war¬ 
time’virtue, and will no doubt 
remain with us for years after 
Peace is signed,' may be one 
of the best things which have 
happened to our rae'e. 

Although our young people 
have shown twice in twenty- 
five years that the nation is 
neither soft nor decadent, there 
is little doubt that we were 
becoming over-mechanised in 
our pleasures, in comfort, in 
ease, and in Safety First. No 
one who has ever mixed with 
the .weekend crowds at a sea¬ 
side resort, or lias seen young 
men and women (and small 
children) thronging a picture 
palace on a fme day, or lias 
heard huge ^crowds screaming 
with excitement at a cinder 
track or a dog-race meeting, 
can fail to wonder if this is 
indeed the way we should go. 

old countryman who 
found an out-of-date maga¬ 
zine among some waste paper, 
looked through the advertise¬ 
ments and sat back, thinking. 
Suddenly lie shook his head. 
“ That's one of the troubles,” 
he said. “ We had too much of 
every thin g, a nd it can i e too easy . ’ ’ 
After the war, it may well 
be, travelling and ready-made 
'‘pleasures will hot “ come so 
easy.". The new generation 
may be forced to.make its own 
fun and may come to under¬ 
stand that simple things, hard- 
won, are usually the best. The 
generation which preferred a 
seat in a luxurious kinemp to a 
country walk, which ate out 
of tins or in. restaurants and 
endured petrol fumes to 
spend a few hours in a seaside 
amusement park (top often a 
trashy place), may come back 
from the war with new ideas, and 
with Austerity as a watchword. 

. J ' - * 

Sacrifice of 2000 
Children 

lWT ore - of our childrcrn were 
killed' by diphtheria last 
year than by German bombs. 

It is tragic to realise that 
practically all these children 
could have been saved iL the 
Government had protected them 
by* compulsory inoculation. 

A stroke of the pen, that is to 
say, would have saved for the 
nation more than 2000 children 
sacrificed to ignorance and, pre¬ 
judice last year. 

© * 

. JUST AN IDEA 
Who docs not like to remember 
Sir Waiford^Davies, who filled the 
woild with music for its all? As 
to whether we can be happy without 
beer , as a Ministry of Information 
pamphleteer doubts, Sir Watford 
said: “ Drink is the great enemy of 
creative joy ; don’t be a killjoy 


f e ChiMrcr 



Relaxation 

Night fighter pilots enjoying between operations 
a quiet sail on a lake near their aerodrome 


Farmers of Tomorrow 

gONS of the boys of the old fic industry and a healthy, 

brigade will be among character-building occupation, 

Britain’s farmers of the future. and gives him a standing in any 

The Service men’s association, community in Britain or over- 

the British Legion, is sponsoring seas. Careful selection is made 

p scheme for the agricultural of every boy we are sponsoring.” 

training of sons of men who These lads are being trained in 
fought in the last war. four training centres run by the 

Already 85 of these boys have YMCA with the cooperation of 

been placed on farms, and pro- the Ministry of Agriculture, 

vision has been made to include Nearly 4000 boys have gone 

a further 115. through these schools in nine 

According to an official of the years. Last year alone 600 

British Legion, “no finer career students were placed on British 

can be chosen by the thoughtful farms. 

boy. Agricultural training now In Australia several of the boys 
fits the young man for a scientL now own their own farms. 

The Shepherd Boy and His Sheep 

JTlocks are being watched and the flood, and all seemed doomed, 

folded this year by lads and for without guidance they would 

lasses strange to the sheep; and have been sw T ept to death. But 

very dull sheep and shepherds on the scene was a shepherd 

may .at first find each other— v boy who loved his sheep. He had 
the sheep things to be driven trained them to come at his call; 

and guided, the shepherds only their response to his summons 

people before whom the animals meant food or change of ground, 

must move on. “Silly things, and the understanding was per- 

sheep! ” we are apt to say, yet feet. So, seeing the peril of his 

they are possessed of sense to charges, he advanced as near as 

which the * novice shepherd' he dared to the edge of the swell- 

makes no appeal. . ing flood and raised his familiar 

What can be done with them cry. The sheep heard him and, 

was proved some twenty years . leaving their gradually diminish- 

t ago when a great tide broke ing island, where death awaited 

‘through the land defence^ guard- them, they plunged into ' the 

ing pasture from the sea at Pett water,-' swam to their .young 

Level, near Winchelsea. A flock guardian, and reached dry land 

of sheep was being encircled by 'and safety. 
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Newspaper ] 

Disappearance of an 
Old Familiar 

There were big crowds at Hampton Court (writes a friend of 
* the C N) when I went there ,the other day for a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon. But do you know (he adds), I looked 
.everywhere among all those thousands for an old “ friend ” of 
mine and of yours, Mr Editor, but I looked in vain. 

I couldn’t find him anywhere. mufti, at the end of the war, we 


He wasn’t sitting on the lawns 
outside the lovely William and 
Mary gates; he wasn’t peeping 
into the glorious Tudor, arch¬ 
ways; he wasn’t in the grassy 
park, where the gentle deer 
move slowly across the shadows 
■ from the trees, dappled like 
themselves. 

He wasn’t anywhere, to be 
seen along the . bright towpath, 
or on the 'bridge, or scrambling 
for a seat in a trolleybus. 
There were quite a few cars 
parked- round about, but none 
of them was his. I looked 
for him . in the famous 
tilt-yard, where families were 
taking their ease or waiting for 
their teas. But he wasn't there. 

I. couldn't see Mr Litter Lout 
anywhere! 

Has he vanished with the- 
war, we wonder. If he has 
been called up there will cer¬ 
tainly be little, scope for his 
activities in the Forces. But 
there is an Army “fatigue,” in 
which the offender has to put 
in many a useful hour picking 
up scraps of \vast£-paper on the 
end of a spiked stick. 

We hate to be unkind, but 
what a diverting thought it is 
that Mr Litter Lout, in battle- 
dress, may be carrying cut just 
that useful task at this very 
moment! What admirable train¬ 
ing for him. 

Army* and Air Force sergeants 
are tidy men. They’don’t like 
to see scraps of paper lying 
about, and they soon teach Mr 
Litter Lout what to do about it. 
When he* changes back into 

A ftok of the 

W E have pulled down railings 

, from squares and gardens, 
not because they were unsightly, 
for do we ever remove unsightli¬ 
ness in this country because it is - 
what it is? * 

All too seldom do we act from 
that high motive. The railings 
were removed because we needed 
the iron for munitions. It may 
well be that-when the war is over 
certain-people will want to put 
them back, but this we must 
never allow. Indeed, now is the 
^ time to pull down further un¬ 
sightliness. What about some of 
our walls? We are not thinking 
of the lovely old walls of red 
brick which have absorbed so 
many centuries of £ot and fruit¬ 
ful sunlight, though- these too 
may hide charming orchards and 
flower-gardens.'. 

But if these walls, fashioned ■ 
by sturdy and careful hands.three 
and. four hundred ybars ago, have 
beauty and antiquity on their 
side to preserve them as worthy 
and ancient monuments, this 
cannot be said for the ugly walls 
of more recent date, surmounted 
by broken glass. This horrible 
patch of smashed bottles gives 
the clue to the mental and 
•spiritual outlook of those who 
ordered these -walls to be built. 
“What’s mine is so much mine,” 
it says, “that those outside shall . 
never gaze upon it, much less 
share it,” The broken glass on 


think he will have changed his 
character, and we shall have to 
change his name. .- ,' 

Meanwhile, says the friend of 
the C N, nobody in all those 
thousands was throwing paper- 
bags on the grass, or casting . 
match-sticks and cigarette-ends 
about the lovely-old palace. ,If 
they had any litter to dispose 
of it was carefully stowed away 
in the. proper receptacles. 

British, Canadians, Ameri¬ 
cans, Continentals, all were en¬ 
joying the delightful summer 
afternoon and the noble and 
romantic surroundings, feasting 
their' eyes upon greensward and 
. flower-beds, fountains and clois¬ 
ters. They walked slowly and 
happily through the archways 
and along the path, they talked 
anS laughed and enjoyed them¬ 
selves. And their manners, 
among each other and under 
the walls of Wolsey’s splendid, 
tragic home, were those of 
English gentleness and dignity 
and grace. 

,There is an old Latin tag . 
which the lawyers or this coun- - 
try havfe. woven into the 
fabric of our English common 
law; it means “Enioy what is 
yours, but without hurt to 
others.” That is- the spirit* in 
which, on that lovely afternoon, 
the Hampton Court crowds were 
taking the air. 

It might have done Dr Goeb- 
bels a lot of good if he could 
have seen them, for he, after 
all, is the greatest Litter Lout in 
all the world today, he and his 
accursed brood. 

Bad Old Times 

the top of the wall makes us 
think that the 18th and 19th 
century defenders of the sacred 
rights of property must have 
been a miserable crew. 

The country needs bricks now, 
as well as iron. Why not ask for 
the good bricks which these walls 
would provide? They are needed 
very badly to restore the bomb- 
damaged houses of poor people 
everywhere, and we can use 
millions of them. 

The other day. In street in 
a pleasant western suburb of 
London, a householder whose 
back garden wall fronted on 
another street decided to pull the 
wall down. The effect was most 
pleasing. It was* only one small 
gap in a long and ugly grey wall 
which overtopped the pavement; 
but it was a green and delightful 
gap, . . 

The passers-by, scraping their 
shoulders against the rest of the 
. wall as they walked along the 
narrow pavement, paused at this 
gap and stared and smiled, as 
though at some delightful Sur¬ 
prise. Not one set foot over the 
boundary; they were content 
merely to see a green space where 
an ugly wall had been. 

Surely the man who pulled 
down that wall lost nothing by 
the action? Surely he gained 
more than a little, quite apart 
from what will be done with the 
bricks? 
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Martin Luther Bees to Rome 


The Spacious Firmament 
on High 

'T’oe spacious firmament on 
high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining 
frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied Sun from day to 
day 

Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as'the evening shades pre¬ 
vail 

The Moon takes up the won¬ 
drous tale. 

And nightly to the listening 
Earth 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars* around her 
burn. 

And all the planets in their 
turn 

Confirm the tidings as they roll 
And spread the truth from-pole 
to pole. Joseph Addison. 

NOT FAR AWAY 

you traverse the world in search of 
A happiness, which is within the 
reach of every man ; a contented 
mind confers it on all. Horace 

Praising God With 
Sweetest Looks 

CJhe stood breast-high amid the 
corn, * 

Clasped by the golden light of 
morn, 

Like the sweetlieart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had 
won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Likp red poppies grown with 
coni. ' 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could 

tell. 

But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 
And her hat, with shady brim. 
Made her tressy forehead dim ; 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Sure, I said, Heav’n did not 
mean. 

Where I reap thou shouldst but 
•glean :• 

Lay thy sheaf adown and conie. 
Share my harvest and my home. 

Tom Hood 

THE NEXT THING 

T have learned that to do one’s 
* next duty is to take a step 
toward all that is worth possessing. 

J. G. Holland '' 

God is Our Refuge 
and Strength 

is our refuge and strength, a 
4 very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof. 

Psalm 46 


J^uther, like Erasmus, was to 
see Rome ; but how differ¬ 
ent the figures of the two men 
there ! Erasmus goes with ser¬ 
vants and horses, the polished, 
successful man of the world. 
Martin Luther trudges penniless 
across the Alps, helped to a 
meal And a night’s lodging at 
the monasteries^ along the road, 
or .begging, if the convents fail 
him, at the farmhouses. . . . 

Rome, to Luther’s eager hopes, 
was the city of the saints, and 
the court and palace of the 
Pope fragrant with the odours of 
Paradise. ‘ “ Blessed Rome,” he 
cried as he entered the gates— 
“blessed Rome, sanctified with 
the blood of the martyrs ! ” 

Alas! the Rome of reality was 
very far from blessed. He re¬ 
mained long enough to complete 
his disenchantment.. The car¬ 
dinals, with their gilded chariots 
and their parasols of peacock 
plumes, were poor representa¬ 
tives of the Apostles. The 


gorgeous churches and more 
gorgeous rituals, the pagan 
splendour of the paintings, the 
heathen gods still almost wor¬ 
shipped in the adoration of 
the art which formed them, 
to Luther, whose heart was 
heavy with thoughts of man’s 
depravity, were utterly horrible. 
The name of religion was there ; 
the thinnest veil was scarcely 
spread over the utter disbelief 
with Avhich God and 'Christ 
were at heart regarded. Culture 
enough there was. It was the 
Rome of * Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, of Perugini * and Ben¬ 
venuto ; but to the poor Ger¬ 
man monk, who had come there 
to find help ‘for his suffering 
soul, what was culture ? He 
ffed at the first moment he could. 
“ Adieu ! Rome,” he said; 
“ let all who would lead a holy 
life depart from- Rome, Every¬ 
thing is permitted in Rome 
except to be an honest man.” 

. \J. A. Froude - 


We Shall Greet the Dawn 


W/e are marching through the 
w Valley. , 

There is death on every side, 

And the terrors all about us 
Have destroyed our stubborn pride. 

Oh, the sorrow of the Valley, 

Oh, the bitter grief and.pain, 

Oh, the agony and heartache : 

Is the marching all in vain ? 

Lift your head and. look before 
you. 

Sec, beyond the shadows grim. 
How the dawn of hox^e is breaking, 
Though its light as yet is dim. 

But .the dawning soon will brighten, 
And the chilly streak of grey 

The Brother's Sign 

an orderly officer of Napoleon 
was passing by at Waterloo 
a wounded English officer made 
the sign of a brother mason to 
him, and the Frenchman gave 
him his hand and ordered one of 
his horsemen to take the greatest 
care of him. Told by a French officer 
after the battle 


Will burst into’ sudden splendour, 
Heralding a brighter day. 

Wc are marching ori to greet it 
Down the Valley of our woes ; 
And the day will see us triumph : 
We shall scatter all our foes. 

Wc shall reach the Plain of Plenty, 
We shall set the prisoner free ; 

Wc shall break the tyrant’s power, 
Wc* shall shape the peace to be. 

We shall reach more spacious 
meadows, 

We shall rest upon the sod ; 

We shall beat our swords to 
jfidughshares, 

We shall build again with God ! 

H. L. G. 

GOD 3UFFICETH 

| et nothing disturb thee. 
Nothing affright thee ; 

All things are passing; 

God never changcth : 

Patient endurance 
Attainetli to all things ; 

Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting, 

Alone God sufficeth. 

St Teresa’s Bookmark 



THIS ENGLAND 


Lovely Castie Combe in Wiltshire 
with the old bridge across the brook 
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T he worst of it was that-their 
money was running short. 
But, as Roger had pointed 
, out to his cousin Dick, 
you couldn’t have a holiday in ^ 
the Alps without spending some¬ 
thing, and you couldn't stay with 
such decent' people as the De 
Moulins without giving them a 
little present now and then. 

Dick said, yes, he saw that; he 
saw that all right. But he mustn’t 
write home to England for more 
money. yet. So what were they 
going to do about it? 

Roger said they would have to 
draw; in their horns, so instead of 
going .tomorrow to Grenoble by 
motor-coach, which would cost 
them 70 francs each, they would 
start in good time and climb to 
the top of Mont.d’Arbois. ■ 

« i 

The Circling Birds 

Tt was on Mont d’Arbois next 
day that they saw the two great 
birds circling overhead, which 
first. they mistook for big hawks. 
But when they wheeled, tilting 
right over until one wing pointed 
to the earth and the other to the 
sky, then the underside of their 
wings was caught by the sun and 
turned into burnished gold. 
“They’re eagles!” cried pick. 
“They- are golden eagles!” cried^ 
Roger.- “I’ve never seen a golden' 
eagle before.” •. ' . 

‘.‘Although you’ve been in the- 
Alps before?” exclaimed Dick. 

“ Yes,” said Roger; “ but they 
don't come here every summer.” 
His voice had dropped in awe at 
that majestic spectacle. 

But Dick’s voice rose. V Oh, 
look!” he burst out. “Look at 
that; Roger!” 

The two eagles had begun to 
fly round and round, describing 
widening circles on outspread 
wings. And as Dick and Roger 
shaded their eyes from the sun 
thej’ could distinguish for the 
first time three smaller winged 
creatures, much smaller,* which 
had begun to circle as well. Little 
circles they made, and wider now, 
and still wider, with the two huge # 
birds hovering above them. And 
each time one of the small birds 
completed a circle it uttered a 
little triumphant squeak like a 
peewit’s. j 

“Do look! What is it? What 
ai;e they doing?” breathed Dick. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLES 

A Story of the High Alps —By John Mowbray 


But Roger’s quick wits had 
informed him: “ It’s a sight you 
might never see in a lifetime,” he 
answered., “ Those* two big birds 
are father and mother Golden 1 
Eagles, and the little ones ’are 
their children being taught to 
fly!” . ' . ' 

“But they’re flying already!” 
gasped Dick. . 

“Yes, they’re fledged all right, 
Dick. So now they have to learn 
how to fly round in circles. .You 
see eagles have to circle to spot 
their prey.” 

“I don’t see any gold on the 
baby eagles’ wings.” 

“ No; But you wait for a month 
or two. .Then perhaps you’d see 
some.” „ 

“I’m glad we didn’t go to 
Grenoble 1” Dick said. 

“And so am I,” said Roger. 
“Oh, Dick, this is beautiful!”. He 
craned his neck. ‘‘Oh, look!” he 
exclaimed, in a whisper. “There’s 
one of the little, ones that can’t 
finish; its circle. ' It’s resting .on its 
wings before trying again. It’s 
too ambitious. I guess its mother 
will scold it—what’s that? What’s 
that?” lie broke off with a violent 
start. r 

It sounded like a gunshot. 

And then from the heavy scrub 
at the side of the track rose a 
peasant. An old man ‘he was, 
with a weapon as old as himself; 
from its single barrel the wisps 
of smoke were still drifting. “I 
might ha* known I’d miss them,” 
he grumbled to Roger as he 
joined the pair, with the eagles 
now specks in the distance. 
“They were too high altogether.. 
But mebbe I’ve scared them.” 

He was speaking in the patois, 
but Rogert understood him.. And 
Roger, flushing indignantly, cried: 

“What a shame! Why should 
you want to shoot them?” 

“It’s not fair!” Dick added. 

The old man regarded them 
gravely. “Laddies,” said he, “if 
you were me with a little farm on 
the slopes, you’d know full well 


BEDTIME CORNER 


QUANDARY 

QOODLE, doodle, doo, 

The prir^ess lost hershoe ; 
Her highness hopped, 

The fiddler stopped, 

Not knowing what to do. 

The Boy With the 
Raft 

eoy with a long pole was 
guiding, a raft as it 
floated down a river. 

“Oh,” said he, “no wonder 
the people on the bank watch 
me! Look how strong I am! 
Alone I send this raft along 
with a 'mere touch of my 
finger.” 

Just then the raft ran on a 
■ sandbank and stuck fast. 
“Foolish youth,” said an old 
man on the shore. “You 


thought that you sent the raft 
along, whereas you had 
nothing at all to do with it. 
The current carried it, and 
‘ you were so busy boasting you 
could not even guide it away 
from tlie sandbank.” 

Is This Your Name ? 

. AVhen properly rearranged 
the following letters 
will spell a boy’s name: 
LYRIC tuiCQ 

PRAYER 

O Lord,in this beautiful world 
. help, me to make my own life 
beautiful in word and thought 
and deed, doing nothing that 
is ugly, saying nothing 

unkind, thinking nothing 

mean. For Jdsus Christ* s 
sake. Amen. 


HELPING DADDIE IN THE GARDEN 



the need,, to destroy those fierce 
birds. They take' our poultry and 
our rabbits and hares—aye, and 
you’ll hear even Worse than that 
of their doings.” He* shuddered. 

“ They’ve no mercy,” he said. 
“Why should we have mercy?” 

“But are you allowed to shoot 
them?” Roger protested. 

“We’re asked to destroy.them.. 
For eagleg are birds of prey. So in 
and out of season one shoots 
them on sight.” 

“But.they’re so glorious,” mur-. 
mured Roger. 

“ And so is a ( man-eating- tiger,” 
the old man said bitterly. “In 
your country do they shoot 
tigers?” ■'’ ' •* ; - - - 

We haven’t any tigers in Eng¬ 
land,” grinned Dick. “ But if we 
had we should shoot them, 
shouldn’t we, Roger?” 

.“Of' course!” laughed Roger, 
and - turning to their companion, 
who was muttering and peering 
up at the skies. “It can’t be so 
easy to shoot golden eagles?” .he 
asked. “ They fly so high and so 
fast!” 

* “ ’Tis exceptional to bring them t 
down on the wing, m’sieur. But 
having 'marked their favourite 
hunting ground, one lies in wait 
for them.” 

“Successfully?” Roger inquired. 

“With patience,'” replied the old 
peasant, “ one has accomplished 
it. A neighbour of mine, Jacques 
Bourget, shot . three in one 
summer. And a good day it is for 
our little farms on the mountains 
when one of these evil killers 
meets its deserts!” ' 

, He shouldered his gun and 
trudged off. 

The Eagle Strikes 

HP hey saw the placard next day on 
the wall of the Mairie. 

“THREE HUNDRED FRANCS 
REWARD. Now that golden 
eagles have been reported again, 
the sum of-300 francs will be paid 
to any person or persons who shall 
destroy one of these pests.” 

“Three hundred francs!” ex¬ 
claimed Roger. 

“Jolly useful!” said Dick. 

“That’s 150 francs each!” 

“ But . we—we don’t want to 
hurt them.” 

“They’d hurt you fast enough if 
they caught you,” scoffed Roger. 

“ Still- 

“Yes, I know,” put in Roger, 
dropping his eyes. 

It was that afternoon, when 
they were threading in Indian file 
a narrow footpath between the 
long grass which was waiting the 
scythe, that something caused 
Roger to turn and stare up at the 
sky. He had no particular reason, 
except a queer feeling as he called 
to Dick, who was in the lead, to 
stop also. Then, staring up 
together, they discerned a dark 
shape approaching out of the skies 
from the direction of Mont 
d’Arbois. And every moment, 
while they watched, it grew larger. 

With its enormous span of 
wing it looked almost as large as 
a plane as it passed above their 
heads, then swept roitnd, and 
back again, describing a circle. 

And now it began to. circle 
slowly, lower and lower. 

A flock of birds rose from the 
furrows and winged off in terror. 
From the belt *of trees at the 
farther side of the hay field the 
rooks and crows fled hurriedly, 
from their nests. A terrible Still-. 
ness descended. To Roger and 
Dick, crouching on their narrow 
footway, it seemed as ;f the whole 
world was holding its breath. 

They could see the gold on the 
creature’s wings now as it circled. 

Then they heard a faint rustling 
in the grass. 

Simultaneously came a sound 
Jike a great rushing wind, as. in 
one straight swoop the eagle 


flashed down within reach of 
them. And as it struck they heard 
a sharp, hissing sound. *Then it 
rose and remounted the skies with 
a hare in its talons. * 

Dick said afterwards: It came 
down as straight as a stone, and 
it hissed like a kettle, Roger.” 

“Yes,” said Roger. “But the 
sound wasn’t made by its mouth. 
It was made by its wings, folding 
themselves tip to its sides.” 

Dick stared, and said: “How do 
you know?” 

“ I’ve heard people say so. And 
doesn’t it stand to reason that an 
eagle couldn’t come down in one 
clean, straight dive like that un¬ 
less,” expounded Roger, choosing 
his words, “its wings shut them¬ 
selves up to offer no resistance to 
the air?” 

Dick- nodded. “And what eyes 
they’ve got!” he 'continued. 
“Fancy spotting that hare in the 
grass *from all* that height up!” 

And now tliere fell an unusual 
silence between them. For each 
of them was thinking of the same 
thing, and each was hesitating to 
mention it first. Till at last 
Roger uttered, “Look here, Dick!” 
He spoke with a jerk. “Are we 
going to let out where we saw the 
eagle?” 

“ That means getting it shot, 
Roger.” * 

“ I know that,” said Roger 
impatiently. “ Which do we do- 
keep our mouths shut or go to the 
Mairie?” ' , , 

“ It isn’t our business,” Dick 
rhuttered, avoiding his eyes. 

“No, it isn’t. But what's the 
good of being so sentimental? 
You heard what that old peasant 
said.” 

“ I was thinking,” muttered 
Dick, “of those three baby ones.” 

“They’ll be as fierce as their 
parents when they’ve grown up.” 

“ Oh, I dare say,” Dick confessed 
grudgingly. “Well? It’s your say, 
Roger.” 

“It isn’t.' It’s just as .much 
your say as my say,” growled 
Roger. Then, as Dick still hung 
back, “Three hundred francs is 
not to be sneezed at, old boy!” 

“ I suppose not,” said Dick in a 
dull voice. 

“Oh, wake up! If you’re 
sentimental, I’m not.” 

“ Oh, no!” Retorted Dick. “ You’re 
hard as a flint, Roger.. ’ You’d 
simply love to see those poor 
eagles killed!” And giving Roger 
rather an old-fashioned look, “ / 
don’t think!;’ he added slangily, 
tinder his breath. 

“ It’s rotten being so hard up, 
Dick!” 

“Yes. Rotten,” sighed Dick. 

Lying jn Wait 

Xj^oR three days running they had 
climbed to the fork of one of 
• the trees on the fringe of the hay- 
field, without a word to anyone 
of their intention and with their 
weapon in readiness beside them. 
They could hardly miss from here 
if the eagle descended. 

Each morning they had 'feared 
upon their arrival to find that the 
farmer had started cutting his 
hay. But lying at some little 
distance from his homestead, 
apparently he was leaving it to 
the last. Which suited them well. 
For the eagle would not return to 
its happy hunting ground when 
no life remained among the 
stubbed stalks but the field mice. 

Very careful that no one* 
detected them, they had taken 
post at ten each morning to 
share alternate spells of watching 
the skies. For the strain was con¬ 
siderable, and when they knocked 
off for their sandwiches they were 
always glad to rest their eyes for a 
while. And twice they had 
sighted the eagle; on the first day 
above the tree tops of the deep 
gorge which split the flanks of 
Mont Joli across the valley, on the 
next day winging right* into the 
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eye of the stm till it vanished on 
the other side of Nant Borant. 
There was a woman who .kept 
rabbits, ‘they knew, on Nant 
Borant.' ** 

Although the monstrous bird 
was so far out of reach, its flight 
was quite easy to follow in this 
lucent air. . 

“But yesterday we never saw it 
at all, Dick. . And I don’t think 
we’re going to see it today,”, 
grumbled Roger. 

“ Perhaps it has changed its 
nest and gone somewhere else. 

“I don’t think so,” said Roger. 
“ It doesn’t nest in snow.” ■ He 
pointed to a high, ragged rock 
. farther off. “ I .bet you that’s 
where they’re nesting. On one of 
those ledges. That’s-, the only 
part .of the mountain where the 
fnow never lies.” 

But all that was wasted on Dick, 
who heard scarce a word of it, so 
intently, was he gazing into the 
blue. He quivered a little. “It’s 
coming,” he said in a whisper. 
“There! Can’t you spot it? There, 
Roger! That small speck!” 

“ It’s a long way off.” 

“ But . it’s coming, Roger. It's 
coming.” 

“It’s not heading for us. It’s 
bound for Mont Joli again.” 

“It isn’t,” breathed Dick. 
“It’s growing larger! It’s coming.” 

“It’s started to circle!” 

“It’s looking for another hare! 
Are you" ready when it swoops, 
Roger.”: ■ - 

“Yes,” said Roger hoarsely, his 
hand on their weapon. 

In the Mairie 

lyroNsiEUR the Mayor was taking 
his ease' in his Mairie when 
his ageing clerk admitted his two 
English visitors. He looked them 
over. Yes, of course he had seen 
them before; these were the two 
young Anglais staying with the 
de Moulins'. “Good morning!” 
said he, removing his glasses. 
-“And what can I do for you?” 

The spokesman, Roger, stepped 
forward. “Bon jour!” he 
responded. “We have had the 
pleasure, monsieur, of shooting an 
eagle!” 

“Ha! Well done!” uttered the 
Mayor/ 

“Yes, merci, m’sieur,” replied 
Roger. “ Not badly done, is it? 
You offer a handsome reward for 
shooting' an eagle?” 

“I'do indeed. Three hundred 
francs. It’s a fortune.” 

. Rogen bowed. So did Dick, who 
now took up the running. “Mr 
Mayor, please,” said he, in well- 
prepared French, “there are more 
ways than one of shooting an 
eagle. Is not that so?” 

“ It is not so,” thundered the 
Mayor,-with a thump on his table. 
“ You either shoot your eagle, or 
you miss him.” 

“Not with a speedy miniature 
camera,” Dick replied quietly. 

The Mayor restored his glasses 
to his broad nose. He had never 
seen such a wonderful picture 
before. The excellent, little 
camera which Dick , had brought 
out from England had caught the 
eagle in its swoop to the earth. 

“Oh, ravishing!” uttered the 
Mayor. “This is the very first 
time in all my experience that 
I’ve seen a photograph of an eagle 
in the very act of striking. I am 
glad that you did not try with 
your guns, messieurs.” 

The Mayor fingered his watch- 
cljain, which jingled with seals. 
“ One day I should like to show 
you my famous collection of 
natural history photographs, 1 ’ he 
proceeded. “I should also like to 
add this one to my collection. A 
most extraordinary photograph. 
Unique,” he said enthusiastically. 
“Would you part' with'the copy¬ 
right for some little sum?” 

“ The-.copyright? I don’t under¬ 
stand,” Dick said blankly. 

“I should wish you to keep the 
copies which you have printed. 
But I want you to sell me the sole 
right tcv reproduce others.” The 
Mayor glanced as he- spoke at a 
placard which lay at his elbow. 
“Would thred hundred francs,” he 
said, smiling, “strike you as fair?” 

“Done with you, m’sieur,” sang 
out Roger and Dick. 

*’ THE END 
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Why Carry Water Across 
the Atlantic? 

W 


hex cargo-space is so vital it 
America shipped across the 

That was the amount of water 
contained in the- foods sent 
lo us under the Lease-Lend 
scheme, and the American in¬ 
dustry concerned with dried 
foods hopes to make a big contri¬ 
bution to the shipping problem 
by providing vast quantities of 
tood in small bulk. The need for 
it is urgent now that America 
has to feed her armed forces 
stretched across the world, as 
well as to keep up supplies to her 
Allies. 

- We shall soon get dried meat, 
and the recent issue of dried eggs 
which we have been enjoying is 
an excellent example of dehydra¬ 
tion, as. drying is,- called. Now 
great strides have been made in 
applying the process to fruit and 
vegetables, some of which con¬ 
tain 75 to 95 per cent of water. 
The method is to* pulp the food 
and spray it on to a revolving 
heated-drum, forming a film only 
three-thousandths of an inch 
thick. The water evaporates in a 
few seconds, and the fruit or 


is startling to learn that last year 
Atlantic 150,000 tons of water! 

vegetable flakes off in a powder, 
which can be stored for three 
years if necessary, and occupies 
only a fraction of its original 
bulk. The housewife, of course, 
merely adds water to the food 
when preparing it. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables 
require expert grading, special 
packing, and rapid distribution, 
but the new process eliminates 
all this and makes the dried 
foods cheaper than the fresh. 
.The idea of drying foods-is by 
no means new, but improvements 
have made it far more successful 
than it used to be. It is claimed 
that the modem methods pre¬ 
serve the flavour, and that the 
sacrifice of the essential vitamins 
is very slight. 

We welcome all this ingenuity 
as a valuable means of helping to 
feed a world at war; but we are 
certain that on the first peace¬ 
time Christmas morning Peter 
Puck would rather find a rosy, 
shiny, juicy apple in his stocking 
than a packet of apple powder 1 • 


What the Nation Pays For 
a Foolish Fashion 


-^Jillions of English feet are in 
concentration camps. They 
belong to girls and young women 
who are stupid enough to wear 
shoes which are too small and 
too high in the heel, with the 
result that the feet are cruelly 
ill-treated, made to suffer, and so 
seriously warped that they lose 
much of their shape. 

' Once again a protest has been 
made against the ridiculous 
fashion of small shoes and high 
heels for women, this time from 
Dr Henry Towers, Chairman of 
the Leeds Medical Board. .Dr 
Towers has been examining for 
the Services, and finds that 
nearly every girl of 19 or 20 has 
v something wrong with her feet v 
Many are almost crippled with 


deformities; and almost all, it 
seems, have been used to walk¬ 
ing very nearly on their toe-nails 
—the weight of the body being 
thrust forward in an unnatural 
manner. 

No doubt life in one or other 
of the Services will do something 
towards giving hundreds of 
thousands of .girls a chance to 
put right some of the defects in 
their* feet (which many of them 
may have no idea of because 
they have always been used to 
them, and think their deformity 
natural); but as most of them 
wore the wrong kind of shoe 
between the ages of 11 and 18, 
when the bones were setting, it. 
is doubtful if the major defects 
can be put right now. 


The Black Spot in a. Healthy nation 


r JHiiotrGir the health , of the 
nation is better now than at 
the beginning of.the war (a very 
remarkable fact), it is sad.to read 
that the scourge of tuberculosis, 
which most people thought was 
steadily passing away, has been 
revived and, is suddenly becom¬ 
ing a perplexing problem again. 
For 25 years it has been an evil 
growing less and less, but its 
grip has apparently once more 
fastened itself on our people and 
it is now the cause of more 
deaths between 10 and 40 than 
$ny other disease. 

As it is caused by poverty and 
bad housing'conditions this is a 
puzzling revelation, and calls for * 
grave consideration. We have a 
good record for dealing with this 
scourge, for the time was (Within 
the writer’s memory) when we 
had a death-roll of over 70,000 


from this disease and 400,000 
people suffering from it. A 
generation' ago we started a 
new policy of curing them with 
fresh air and open windows, and 
it had seemed that the'disease 
was doomed.- The deaths fell by 
half in a quarter of a century. 
In the middle of the last war 
they were 54,000; at the begin¬ 
ning of this they were 26,000. 
Now they have jumped up by 
over 2500, and in 1941 they were 
28,669. 

It is a pitiful fact that Grace 
Darling died from tuberculosis, 
owing to sleeping in a room with 
no window 7 that would open. . 

It is more pitiful still that such 
a poverty disease should.be get¬ 
ting its hold again at a time 
when we might congratulate 
ourselves on getting rid of 
poverty. 


The Old Lady and the Policeman 


giTTi NG on the sea-front of a 
south coast watering-place 
which has been badly damaged 
was an old lady. Too proud to 
leave the town, she was taking 
the, air. one morning, and her 
parasol made a splash cf colour 
among the drab surroundings 
and the rusty barbed wire. A 
policeman paused to have a word 


with her, and while they were 
talking a plane came roaring in¬ 
land. ‘’Looks like a German.” 
said the policeman as the plane 
dropped a bomb in the sea. send¬ 
ing up a area: shower o: spray. 

Come under my parasol." said 
the. old lady, and the policeman 
took cover, neither being any the 
worse. 


Houses in a 
Hurry 

It Must Not 
Happen Again 

^he President of the Federation 
of Building Trade Operatives 
put this question to the nation- 
the other day: 

Can yon conceive that a great 
and noble Britain will result 
from the competitive private 
enterprise of sicarms of building 
firms, each scrambling for con-' 
tracts, each scurrying the ivork 
to maize the largest profit, jerry 
outdoing jerry?" 

Our answer to this searching 
question is that' unfortunately' 
nothing is more certain than 
that the nation will have to 
guard itself against jerry-build¬ 
ing as never before. 

The conditions will be that 
huge arrears not only of building 
but of repair ivork will present 
themselves for urgent execution, 
and if we do not take full 
precautions we shall see a .welter 
of future slums arise. ‘ Millions 
will be glad to accept anything 
to get a roof over their heads. 

Only one thing can save us 
from this misfortune. The 
Ministry of Works will have to 
put a stern foot down, organise 
the building trade, and set one 
of the noblest industries to do 
the work which we are sure it 
wishes to do. As Mr Stephenson 
says, only good building is worth 
while, and to-build cheap mass- 
produced houses will be to 
cumber the earth with costly 
•rubbish. 

Unfortunately, temporary dwel¬ 
lings have a deplorable way of 
becoming permanent. There is 
' also the serious question of what 
is to be done'with the thousands 
of military erections which now 
disfigure our beauty spots. ‘ We 
have no doubt there will be 
proposals to use them or adapt 
them for domestic purposes, and 
we must firmly reject the idea. 
Even now there are about the 
country' railway carriages and 
omnibuses which have been 
allowed by local authorities to 
become the homes of people who 
could do no better for them¬ 
selves. 

The building industry should 
be made a great national service, 
guided by distinguished archi¬ 
tects and putting all its skill at 
the disposal of a Britain so sadly 
needing it. Wc must take a 
proper pride in our cities and 
villages and rebuild Britain in 
accord with the noblest tradi¬ 
tions. That is the verdict of the 
Building Trade/ 

The Besom SVsan 

In the shadow of Hindhead 
and Blackdown the rural craft of 
the birch broom and the besom 
still flourishes, and we learn of 
two uses of them not very well 
known. 

There is nothing like a besom 
'for sweeping the lawn and the 
paths cf gardens: but it is also 
employed in iron foundries for 
brushing away the he: scales 
from chains and c:h r -r pans c: 
machinery. The besom man may 
it?'* as many as six besoms in 

no: go io v.oik without him. b-- 
came ur.Lss he constantly sw-wps 
the floor :: will burn :1m sc: s cf 
their feet. 


The Old Man in, the 
Bookshop 

A rare-book dealer in New York was sitting quietly at the. 

back of his shop a few years ago when he heard his clerk 
speaking a little angrily to somebody. 

“ No, we. don't keep books of that type,” he was'saying; 
“ you might try a cheap store.” His assistant’s tone of voice 
incensed the book dealer, who went forward to reprimand him. 
He found a very odd customer. 


a little wizened old gentleman in 
a coat several sizes too big for 
him, and with dozens of pockets 
stuffed with books. In a high, 
squeaky voice lie was asking "for 
a cheap edition of Shakespeare. 

Anxious to make up for his 
assistant’s rudeness, the book¬ 
seller sent the assistant out to 
buy the edition asked for. 

“Won’t you join me in a glass 
of wine?” he asked the old man, 
who said, “No, thank you; but I 
would like a glas^ of milk.” 

As the book dealer had no milk 
he told the clerk to bring back a 
bottle of milk as* well, and off 
the young man went in a huff. 

“Have' you any Shakespeare 
treasures?” asked his queer cus¬ 
tomer, and to please him the 
bookseller took a Shakespeare 
First Folio out of his safe. The 
old man’s eyes lit up and he 
handled it as if it were the most 
precious thing in the world. 
Never, had the bookseller seen 
such ecstasy on anybody’s face*. 
“Do you know how much that 
rare volume costs? ” he said, and 
then named a fabulous sum, but 
he soon realised that he had said 
the wrong thing. 

“ How dare you mention money 
in the same breath as Shake¬ 
speare?” the old 'man protested 
in a furious voice. “It is 
blasphemy! ” 

Now'the startled dealer became 
rather alarmed at his customer’s 
behaviour* and began to wish his 
clerk would hurry back. 

“Wrap it up. wrap it up,” 
squeaked the old man, pulling a 


cheque-book out of_ his pocket. 
Just then the clerk came in with 
the book and the bottle of milk, 
and found the bookseller staring 
in amazement at a cheque. When 
he read the signature the book¬ 
seller fainted for the first time 
in his life, for the. old man was 
Henry Clay Folger, the great 
.Shakespearean collector, one of 
the richest men in America. 

The C ( N told Mr Folger’s story 
.long ago. He was in his last year 
at Amhurst College, Massa¬ 
chusetts, when-he heard Emerson 
lecture on the majesty of Shake¬ 
speare, and from that day the 
young student resolved to devote 
his life to the poet. In, 1889 he 
saved up for a month to buy a 
copy of the Fourth Folio of 1685. 
The years went by and Mr Folger 
became almost as famous .as Mr 
Rockefeller in the business 
world. But His main passion in 
life was still Shakespeare. Helped 
by his wife, he collected Folio 
after Folio, including about 30 
First Folios. 

At last he had the finest 
Shakespeare collection the world 
has ever seen, and he housed his 
priceless treasures in a magnifi¬ 
cent building in Washington 
where everyone can enjoy them. 
Ten years ago Mr Folger passed 
on to join his beloved Master, 
having made the, capital of the 
New World a place of pilgrimage 
for all who love the greatest poet 
of all time. This story was told 
to a ^well-known American by the 
bookseller, and the American the 
other day told it to a C N reader 
at Washington, who sends it to us. 
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WASTED 

gYDNEY Smith once found a 
little girl stroking a turtle. 

. “ Why are you doing that?” 
he said. 

6t Gii, to please the turtle.” 

' y Why,” said he, “ you 
might as well stroke the dome 
of St Paul’s.to please the Dean 
and Chapter.” , 

Magic Figures 

J-Jere is a remarkable arrange¬ 
ment of the figures 1 to 9. 
They are in the form 
of a square, and it 
will be found that ‘ 
the columns and 
rows’ add up to 15 in 
every possible direc-. 
tion—vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal. 
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Scientific 

Qne very warm day a boy 
arrived late . at school, and 
the master* demanded an ex¬ 
planation. 

- “You see, sir,” said the boy, 
“it’took me longer to come here 
this morning because the road is 
longer,” 

“What da you mean?” asked 
the puzzled master. 

. “ Well, the sun is very hot this 
morning, sir, and ycu told us 
yesterday that heat. makes 
things -expand, so I think - it 
must have lengthened the 
road.” 


A Surprise For Jacko 



ACKO had made a novel swing out of a water tub, which he.and Chimp had 
tied to the branch of a tree. They were having a fine time on it when a 
cross old goat came along. “ Out of my way i ” he growled ; and he butted 
the tub so hard that he sent the astonished boys right up into the tree. 


Do You Live in Lowestoft ? 

Jn the Domesday Book this is 
■ spelt Lothuwistoft, and means 
the toft or field of Lothewig, the 
same name as that of a famous 
King of the Franks; No doubt, 
long ago, some important chief 
owned land at this place, and his 
name in a modified form has ever 
since been connected with it. 


TORTURER 

JJaggie had just met a"High- 
lander , with his bagpipes for 
the first time. Much distressed, 
she ran up to a policeman. ./ 
“Oh, please, Policeman,” she 
said, “can’t you interfere? 
There’s a horrid man squeezing 
something ‘under his arm, and 
he’s hurting it terribly!” 



CRITIC 

Piped a Lark when a plane 
roared, along, 

fi< My dear fellow, your music’s 
all wrong. 

I declare, on my word, 

You’re a very fine bird, 

But you’re singing a very poor 
‘song.” - ' 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mars 
is . low in the . 
west. In the j 
morning Venus i 
and Saturn are! 
in the east. The j 
picture shows! 
the ' Moon as it 
may be seen at 
10 o’clock on 1 
Tuesday evening,. July 21. 

Proverbs About Wisdom 

word is enough to the Wise. 
He hath wisdom at will that 
brags not of his skill. 

Many talk like philosophers 
and live like fools. 

The wise and ’ the fool have 
their fellows. t 

Wise men in the world are like 
timber trees in a hedge, here .and 
there one. 

How Constable Wrote His Name 
John Constable, one of • the 
most celebrated English- 
landscape painters,; was born at 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, on 
June 11, 1776: He was brought 
up by the Suffolk and Essex 
Stour, -and painted many, pic¬ 
tures of the, quiet East Anglian 
countryside. He was elected 
R'A in 1829, and died in 1837. 


Wordsworth's 46 Plants 

, and Flowers _ 

Wordsworth, the master poet 
of Natu?'e, xgUo mentions 60 birds 
4 in his poexns , mentions these 46 
plants and floioers :. 

Bindweed, Buttercup, Carna¬ 
tion, Celandine, Corn, Daffodil, 
Daisy, Dandelion, Eyebright, 
Fern, Foxglove. 

Geranium, Grass, Harebell, 
Heather, Honeysuckle, Hyacinth,. 
Ivy, Jasmine, Jonquil, Lichen, 

* Lily, Lily of the Valley, Love Lies 
Bleeding, Marigold, Moss, Moss 
Campion, Osmunda. 

Pansy, Pink, Periwinkle, Prim¬ 
rose, Ragwort, Snowdrop, Spear- 
grass, Stonecrop,. Strawberry, 
Thistle, Thrift, Thyme, Vine, 
Violet, Water-Lily, Wild Gera¬ 
nium, Wind Flower, Woodbine. 

HEAD OR TAIL? 

J[ere is an interesting little 
catch that will cause amuse¬ 
ment at a party. 

Take two pennies and: hold 
them between the thumb - and 
forefingfer,-as 
seen in the 
sketch, and, 
with the 
other hand 
held open 
and about a 
foot-to eigh¬ 
teen inches 
below, release the lower penny 
only so that it falls into the open 
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GOOD OLD DAYS 

JS^ little boy looked up 
from his homework. 

“ I wish I bad lived hun¬ 
dreds of years ago,” he sighed. 

“ Why, dear ? ” asked his 
mother. 

“ Because I shouldn’t have 
had so much history to learn,” 
was the reply. 

FRIEND OR FOE? 



JJany people find the cuckoo 
something of ^.a mystery, 
both in its habits and food, but 
naturalists have ^ proved that 
during its summer stay in this 
country it consumes large numbers 
of caterpillars, * especially the 
.hairy ones of tiger moths, in 
addition to the larvae of daddy- 
long-legs, sawflies, and many de¬ 
structive moths. _ On the other 
hand, the young cuckoo ejects 
the eggs or young of many 
insectivorous birds from the nest 
in which it finds itself, thus re¬ 
ducing the population of useful 
birds. Experts generally agree, 
however, that on balance the 
cuckoo is a useful bird. v ; - 




LEARN TO FACE THE FACTS 


T tfe Boy 
Talks With 
the Man 



Doctors and Nurses recommend 


‘California Syrup Of Figs’ 


Boy. Why is it that in this war 
we have been again and again dis¬ 
appointed and surprised by 
events? 

Man. The ‘answer unfortun¬ 
ately is that we have not culti¬ 
vated the art of looking facts in 
the face. To give only one 
example, a ' popular newspaper 
printed, after the North African 
campaign ha&3become critical, an' 
excellent . map showing how 
difficult it wa's for British- ships to 
pass through the Mediterranean. 

That 1 map ought to have been 
published long ago to reveal to 
our people one of the main diffi : 
culties' of the war in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. But the public were led 
to believe the attack, on Malta was 
costing the enemy ? heavily, and 
that our forces had 'the advantage 
in getting supplies. When it was 
too late, it was at last revealed 
that the Axis forces were obtain¬ 
ing supplies much more easily 
than we - could, and that to get a 
gun of tank to the Middle East 
meant sending it 14,000 miles 
round the Cape. If that had been 
known and understood by our 
people, they would not have been 
so easily deceived about the 
campaign. 

Boy. Why do they not give us 


bigger maps to enable us to 
understand a war that covers so 
great a part of the world? 

Man. I cannot tell you, but I 
do know that to publish tiny 
maps a column or so wide deal¬ 
ing with vast distances is to 
betray the reader. Many years 
ago' a Prime Minister advised 
those who talked lightly of'foreign 
affairs to “ get a big map,” and 
this saying-should be posted up in 
every newspaper office. After all, 
we are intelligent people, and 
every step should be * taken to 
make things clear to us. 

Boy. I have been very struck 
with the case of China. I know 
practically nothing about it, but 
"surely China is playing a very 
important part fin the war. 

Man. You have placed your 
finger on a most important point, 
illustrating the difficulty we all 
.have in grasping great affairs that 
are far off* There seems to be a 
limitation of the mind in respect 
of distance. A little thing that 
happens in- our own city bulks 
largely in our minds, whereas a 
terrible thing, that happens at the 
other side of the world often fails 
to impress us. If we learn of a 
great Tamine in China, we find 


difficulty in grasping its horrible 
meaning. This should be a lesson 
to us in the conduct of human 
affairs. We find statesmen reach¬ 
ing out to far places to interfere 
in the lives and destinies of 
peoples we have never seen and 
whose existence jve . cannot 
properly grasp as realities. We 
see plainly that we have good 
need to moderate our ambitions 
concerning the government of 
people^ far removed from us. 

Boy. I suppose that the grow¬ 
ing rapidity of communication 
and transport ought to be a help 
in world government, but can we 
ever hope to feel as intimate with 
the Antipodes as we are with our 
own city or county? 

Man. For my part, I hope for a 
more lively understanding of 
things far off, but I fancy it will 
remain for local government to 
play the chief part in local affairs. 
However that may** be, to come 
back to where we began, it would 
certainly be a good thing if we all 
possessed, instead of a few small 
flat. maps, a £lobe of respectable 
dimensions depicting the world as 
it* is. Curiously enough, even 
many schools do not possess really 
good qlobes. 


They know 5 it to be a perfectly 
safe and natural fruit laxative. 
It ensures gentle but thorough 
action and the kiddies love its 
delicious flavour. 

/ When your child gets cross and 
peevish, has a coated • tongue -and 
a headache, all that is needed to 


restore health, and happiness is 
* California Syrup of Figs/ Nature's 
ownlaxative.Thewisemotlferfollows 
the advice of doctors and nurses and 
gives a dose of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ' brand laxative, each week. 
Obtainable everywhere. Be sure to 
emphasize .* CALIFORNIA/ 
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